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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
BOOKS OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

Troy: a Study in Homeric Geography. By Walter Leaf, Litt.D., 
Hon.D.Litt. (London: Macmillan and Company. 1912. Pp. 
xvi, 406.) 

A splendid book, splendidly written, printed, illustrated, and provided 
with maps. It speaks to us of Homeric scenery on the basis of a personal 
study of the Trojan ruins and the geography of the Troad, and is filled 
with the peculiar charm which comes only from such immediate contact 
with essential, out-of-door facts. Its message is the reality, not of Homer 
— for Mr. Leaf still has his opinion of the peaceful, restful attitude of 
mind, the simple faith, which " qualifies a man to swallow translations 
of the Phaistos disk and the authenticity of Dictys of Crete " — but of 
the Trojan tale; for the purpose of the book is to show that the develop- 
ment of the tale of Troy must have been conditioned from the beginning 
by the tradition of facts. The starting-point is the absence — almost 
complete — of " anatopisms " in the Iliad, in spite of its composite author- 
ship. This points to a chronicle in verse contemporary with the war. 
The reality of the scenery suggests the reality of the action, and geo- 
graphical conditions explain why the war was fought. A garrison at 
Hissarlik had, under the circumstances of early navigation, the power of 
closing the Hellespont and could thus force the trade of Greece and the 
Euxine to meet under its walls, and could fatten off their taxation, and 
the taxation of other trades which would be drawn to this mart. The 
catalogue of the Trojans shows, by its arrangement of the allies along 
four ancient trade-routes, a grasp of this situation which is a guarantee 
of its age and reliability; we have in it very old material, which has 
been only slightly reworked. For the Greeks the opening of the 
Hellespont — necessary to their eastern expansion — was the main 
motive for the war, though this does not exclude the probability that 
a point of honor was seized as the ostensible pretext. The picture 
of the conduct of the war— neither assault nor siege, but an effort to 
wear the enemy down by the stoppage of his revenue and the expense 
of the war — is in harmony with these conditions. Into this scheme 
enters properly the Great Foray of Achilles along the southern Troad, 
to which there are repeated allusions in the Iliad, and which was doubt- 
less the subject of a separate episode or poem. Wherever we can test 
the story by confronting it with fixed conditions, we find indications that 
its basis is a tradition of fact, not a fiction. 
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In the main the argument of the book appeals to me strongly, and I 
am prepared to accept its conclusions. To be sure, I think that we must 
see more anatopisms than Mr. Leaf admits, though not to an extent 
which would imperil the validity of his argument. In part this comes 
from the fact that, even after studying his fourth chapter, I must agree 
with Robert's identification of the Skaian with the east gate, which Mr. 
Leaf calls an " ingenious but hopeless attempt ". The claim of great 
antiquity for the Trojan catalogue should not occasion now the surprise 
which it would have caused a few years ago. The most serious diffi- 
culty raised by the book is how the original presence of the Lykians in 
the story is to be reconciled with the late date of all the episodes in which 
they figure. However that is a question for the future. 

Two subsidiary questions — the Pelasgian Name, Sestos and Abydos 
— are the subject of the final chapters. Etymologically the connection of 
IleAaa-yoi and ireXas is impossible. We must start with *ire\ay(r-Koi, 
"the people of the plain" (cf. Kretschmer, Glotta, 1. 16 ff.), an etymol- 
ogy which could be combined with Mr. Leaf's main idea of the shifting 
meaning of the name. 

Finally, it is well to call attention in the Review to the third chapter, 
which Mr. Leaf modestly describes as little more than a precis of 
Doerpfeld's great work. It is the only satisfactory account of the 
remains at Hissarlik which we possess in English, and will undoubtedly 
prove, as the author hopes, sufficient for any but the specialist. Indeed, 
on account of its clearness and its power of grasping the essential points, 
it is a valuable approach to the question for anyone. 

G. M. Bolling. 

La Bretagne Romaine. Par Francois Sagot, Docteur en Droit et 
es-Lettres. (Paris: Fontemoing et Cie. 191 1. Pp. xviii, 417.) 

This book is the first comprehensive treatment of Roman Britain 
from the standpoints of both history and archaeology. While not defini- 
tive, the prospects of excavation considered, it constitutes a basis for any 
future work in the Romano-British field. Almost every phase of the 
subject is covered, the only noticeable omission being a statement of the 
scanty information forthcoming on British Christianity. 

The work, which is provided with one good map, consists of four 
parts: I. The conquest, Caesar to Agricola; II. The second and third 
centuries, chronicle of events, provincial administration, military organi- 
zation, and municipal traces; III. The fourth century, chronicle, new 
regime, period of highest prosperity probably 250-350, decline after 
Julian, and the evacuation; IV. The economic and social life. 

The conclusion is a neat recapitulation, reproducing however, occa- 
sionally in an unqualified form, views advanced more guardedly in the 
course of the book. There is an index of proper names, but no gen- 
eral index. 



